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|| sounds of life which day bore faintly to his ears, were 


g 7 » rs e | 
Original Pape | hushed—all was silent as the grave. 





The dim lamp 
cast its light over his pale countenance, rendering 
more fearful by its feeble blaze the darkness which 
reigned around him. 





Written for the Bouquet. 
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LAST MOMENTS. | He sat by the newrow grate 
BY RARNEY BLINN, JR. 


‘Did I but purpose to embark with thee, I 
On the smooth surface of a summer sea, 
While gentle zephyrs play with prosperous gales, 


"T'was all of earth or sky that was presented to 
|| his view, and he gazed at it with an eager earnestness ; 
And Fortune’s og ong ag por ages shore and when it passed away, and left but an empty space 
dap hey is whats aad the tempests pear? | of blue, it seemed to him as if some beloved friend 
mor. || had left him and with a deep drawn sigh he arose and 
* * Ax eyes were turned upon the prisoner. | paced his cell. 
Yany a glancexof sympathy and surprise rested upon | He was a brave man—but those who have been in 
his calm, pale visage, which was quiet and motionless | his situation, cut off from mankind and from hope, 
asthe sculptured marble. There was a breathless si- | and that inthe prime of life—in the noontide of being, 
lence throughout the crowded hall as the foreman of | while the blood of youth was warm in the veins, while 
the jury arose—many a heart palpitated—all were af- | fancy and feeling were gay in the heart, can only tell || 
fected by the approaching result, save that strange | the agony—the torture of confinement, with the pros- 
being who was principally concerned. His thin | pect of an immediate and ignominious death. 
lip blanched not—his eye wavered not—there was no || He thought of earth, from which he was so soon to 
throb visible on that high brow—all, there, seemed | be severed, with its bright and beautiful scenes, with 
sid, passionless and insensible. A loud and agoniz- i its green fields, its brilliant skies, and fresh invigora- 
ing shriek was heard amidst the crowd, as the verdict | ting breezes—his cell became suffocating—its hot air 
¥ Guilty” was pronounced. } —ils damp walls—its gloom all seemed insupportable ; | 
‘Good God!’ ejaculated the prisoner, and sprang | he gasped for breath. He thought too, of his fellow- | 
forward as if to reach the spot from whence it pro- | man, pursuing his glad course rejoicing in the bless- | 
eeded; but suddenly recollecting himself, he stood | ings of liberty, and the delights of love,—unfeeling 
guzing as it were upon some painful vision, until the man, (for so he called him in the bitterness of his 
ject of his attention was borne senseless from the 1 soul)—unmindful of the breaking hearts of those | 
our-room. ‘Then‘drawing his hand over his eyes as | 
if to assure himself that it was no illusion, he stagger- | the light and sunshine of nature—from communion | 
edback and sunk exhausted into his seat. | with the hopes, the joys and gladness of existence— || 
‘Prisoner at the bar,’ said the judge, ‘have you any | who had doomed him to an early and untimely grave. | 
hing to say why sentence of death should not be pro- 


nounced against you ?” 





| 
1] 
| The thought was madness. And then his disturbed | 
| fancy presented before him the scene of his execution. || 
‘Anything to say !—sentence of death!’ muttered ! The terrible gallows—the unfeeling crowd assembled 
he prisoner ‘so greedy for the sacrifice! well be it || to satiate their morbid curiosity, with the dying ago-| 
o!'~and with a strong effort, regaining his self-com- 1 nies of a fellow creature—all the gloomy apparatus of 
mand, he arose and fixed his eyes upon the Judge. | death—the coffin—the drop—the rope ;—in the an- 
‘Ihave but little to say—and that little will have || guish of his feelings as if it were already around his 
bo weight in influencing your decision. I have been | neck, and he felt in anticipation the dreadful sensa- || 
migned asa murderer, and circumstances seem to | tions of the closing scene. 


have concurred to brand me with the name. Iam) 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ware that my innocence will not avail me here.— 1} 
ate has ordained that I should fall a victim, if not to 
ejustice, at least to the laws of the land. Yetam I 
miocent. Here standing upon the verge of eternity, 


ing, now! This morning he had siniled at the thought 
| of death—had longed to hide his freezing heart in the | 
‘grave. One after another, the ties which bound him | 
to existence, had separated without a pang. Happi-| 
before that Being in whose presence I must so soon || ness will strengthen, and it is not strange that mis- 
ppear, I protest my innocence of the crime alledged | fortune should eradicate, the desire of life ; and what 
sulist me ; and as I speak the truth, may God have | misfortune is more insupportable than the defection 
macy onmy soul. J make this solemn asseveration, || of those we loye—the aching void in the yearning 
in the vain hope of mitigating my sentence,—but || heart—the flowing back of the crushed affections upon 
at it may influence your feelings, if it may not your || their desolate source. Now he thought of her in) 
iivement. And these feelings I would influence, not || whom all the hopes of his happier hours had centered | 
my own sake, but for the sake of one who may || —he had heard her shrick—his eye had met her glance | 
9g wal | of despairing love. ‘She és faithful!’ This hope, | 
pa oar ah ann | tay scat motes a ee 
paviction of his j Ne Rey 9) I eNO See ee ee 
ieee ara innocence. ‘There was a cloud on || an agony—a heart-sickening sensation accompanying | 
st their fede judge and jurors, and it appeared the thought which almost made him desire to die. 
pret ome at variance with their judg- Morning broke in upon his maddening reflections— 
mand he ccna of death was pronounced upon || morning which brings joy and gladness to others 
emanded back to prison to await his || though it broughtnone to him. NonedidIsay? His 


eC yt} 
— dungeon door was thrown open, and Isabel fell upon 
© condemned sat in his his neck. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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|| shall meet again amid other scenes. 


NUMBER 18. 


}ed me unkind—untrue. Little did you know your Is- 
abel’s heart, if you thought she could ever forsake 
you.’ 

‘Isabel,’ said her lover, while a gleam of anguish 
shot athwart his bosom—‘ did you not know that the 
world hath declared me a murderer?’ 

She turned her mild eyes reproachfully upon his 
countenance as if she discovered this artifice for as- 
certaining the depth of her affections. ‘I have forsa- 
ken all for thee—father—mother—brother and sister ; 
what care I forthe world ? 
while thou art here.’ 


This dungeon is my world 


‘Isabel! has not the world declared me unworthy 
of your affection—y our regard—ay, even of your pity ? 
You know my innocence, but they say I have wrongs 
ed you. Forgive me—forgive me! You know my 
doom—death will soon separate us forever !’ 
‘Death!’ her 
cheek blanched—her lip quivered—and a tear stood 


‘Death! ejaculated the maiden, 


in her eye. 

Death is a fearful thing. A thousand terrors are 
wrapped up in that drearful word, and its apprehension 
| followeth man like his shadow. 


Even the wretched 
and miserable of this but at best a weary earth, cling 
to life with a convulsive grasp ; but to the young, the 
| gay, the blest, how much more fearful the thought of 
| that last change when the wreaths of love wither, and 
| the brightness of hope is extinguished. But when it 


| is looked upon as u certain thing—when its doom has 
around him—-who thus unjustly had shut him out from || heen surely and irrevocably fixed, and man is compel- 


led to gaze steadily in its face, it becomes a Medusa’s 
head converting the soul to stone. 
* * * *k * * 

It was the night before the destined day. They sat 
in the dungeon—that devoted pair, awaiting the hour 
of separation. 'Two—three—four—-the clock told the 
watches of the night, and its tones fell upon their sad- 
dened spirits with the fearful distinctness of a knell, 

‘Isabel,’ said Gerald, ‘my time is now short. Have 
you nothing to say—-not one word—ere I go.’ 

*O you will not die—they will not kill you,’ said 


|| the shuddering maiden. 
But why this sensitiveness—this distraction of feel- || 


‘No I shall not die—we shall not part forever,—we. 


You will think 


| of me, Isabel, when I am gone.’ 

| No—no? I shall be with you !— 

| My heart cannot bear the thought of separation—it 
will break with the weight of agony which that thought 


Think of you? 


has laid upon it !’ 

| . . 

| The morning dawned upon the weeping loyers,— 
jand the sun’s early rays fell through the dungeon 


| 


grates, telling that the fatal hour was nigh, while ever 
and anon the noise and bustle of the assembling crowd 
| was borne faintly to their ears. They sat in painful 
| silence, while the pale face of the maiden, and the 
| haggard visage of the lover, told with what intenseness 
| the agony of feeling was at work within. 

‘Leave me, Isabel!—we must part !’ said Gerald, 
| in broken, and almost inarticulate accents. ‘J would 
| meet my fate with firmness—the sight of thee un- 
| mans me ! 

‘Leave thee! no, never !’—she exclaimed clinging 

convulsively to his arm. 


they are coming.’ 
* * * * * * 


‘But they are coming— 





linn, de dungeon. Night with its 
tkness was upon the earth, andallthose § ‘O Gerald,’ exclaimed the beautiful girl—you deem- 


The morning dawned upon the married lovers— 
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Gerald and Isabel—married, but lovers, still ; and tke | 
sun’s early rays fell through the eastern windows of | 
their pleasant home, while the bustle and hum of the | 
summer insects stole joyously upon their ears. Cir. | 
cumstances had lately been developed, which had 
proved his entire innccence of the crime of which he | 
had once been convicted; and his aged parents were | 
expected that day to visit and congratulate them on | 
the happy event. Their oldest child a bright-eyed 
and beautiful boy, who was rejoicing in the seventh 
return of his birth-day, discovered a carriage wending 
its way towards the mansion, and came running in, 
exclaiming, ‘They are coming—they are coming !’— 
The words pleasantly, yet painfully reminded them, 
that this was the eighth anniversary of the morning 
when the same words had been spoken, by Isabel, as | 


the jailor entered the supposed murderer's cell with a} happy. Last evening, as Isat in my room in Mul- | silence ensued between the travellers, as if ¢] 


pardon! 


= 





Popular Fales. 





From the Albany Literary Gazette. 
RETRIBUTION. 
A PRIZE TALE. 
BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARK. 


‘Come darkness! Yet what is the day to me? 
And wherefore should L wish for night, who do 

A deed which shall confound boti night and day? 
*T is she shall grope tarouzh a bewildering mist 
Cf horror. Hf there be a sun in heaven, 

She shall not dave to look upon its beains; 

Nor feel its warinth Let her taen wish for night: 
The act I think shall soon extinguish all 

For me: I bear a darker, deadlier gloom 

Than the earth’s shace, or initerlunar air, 

In which L.walk secar? and unbeheld 

Towards my purpose—Would that it were cone. 


wt? 
WLELECY 





Ir was a cloudy afternoon in September, 1777, the 
sun was descending behindthe far Alleghanies, and 
beyond the broad Mississippi, into his * ocean bed’ in 
the Pacific, when the events of the narrative now 
about to be releassed, began. Before an huimbie brick 
edifice in Philadelphia, a small group of individuals 
were gathered, by the side of an ancient and unique 


carriage, containing but two occupants. The persons || 


in the vehicle seemed to be exchanging an adieu with 
a gray-headed gentleman, who stood with his hat off, 
and his silver locks stirred by the breeze which blew 
from the west, and rustled among some trees in an 
open area at hand. A few sympathising listeners 
stood by, apparently deeply interested in the separa- 
tion about to occur. 

‘You must return with all secrecy to Nazarcth,’ 
said the elderly gentleman who stood near the car- 
riage :—‘ It was a perilous adventure to come here, 
when the king’s troops may be within one day’s march 
of the city—nay, when they may be nearer still. To- 
day is the seventeenth; to-morrow, it is determined 
that myself and all my fellow-members of the Federal 
Congress shall depart for Lancaster. We must quit 
the city fora hamlet; and the banks of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, for those of the quiet Conestoga. I 
charge you, brother, go by the river road: it is shady 
and quict ; and as for you, Juliette, your prospects for 
the ensuing month or two, are too golden and brilliant 
tobe broken or jeoparded by an exposure of your fair 
face and pretty form to the gaze of ruthless Hessians, 
orit may be, the vindictive glance of some straggling 


descendant of the Lennilasse. Even the Indians of | ferent, though equally sober kind. Captain Percival || sprinkled his golden smiles into the little parlor J 
the land, in this unequal struggle wherein we are en- | 


gaged, are bought and set against us.’ 

‘ Do not fear for us, dear uncle,’ said the young la- 
dy, as she loosened the string in her hand, and threw 
back her calash bonnet over her clear young brow, to 
receive the parting salutation of her venerable relative. 
Her countenance was possessed at the moment with 
that fleeting expression of sweet sadness, which ren- 


ee 
'ders woman in sorrow so supremely lovely. As she |! could deliberate together without an apprehensio 
bent forward and pressed her rosy lips upon the silver , their debat:s would be suddenly broken by aan 
temples of her uncle, tears dimmed the dark blue hea- | of martial trumpets, or the clash of Opposing cna 
_ven of her eyes, and her frame—just rounded into the || From the city, when they had once set their foot fm, 
voluptuous fulness of seventeen—trembled with emo-! ly in its streets, the king’s troops might sally out ne 
ition. * Do not fear for us,’ she repeated, with feign- | the adjacent country—lay waste its fields, then eae 
ed composure: ‘the river road is quiet and unmoles- | for the harvest; and massacre the inhabitants by : 
ted, and I shall not feel so terrified in the country as light of their blazing dwellings. Juliette sat with he 
in the city.’ Her voice faltered and fellas she added | eyes fixed thoughtfully upon the landscape over whic 


An | : h 

_—*‘ But, have we not reason to fear for George Les- | they were journeying. The scene was beautify] Ag 
lie? He has bravely escaped the death which his | the city and its suburban trees faded from their yieg 
mms 


bravery scemed to court on the field of Brandywine— the road wound in a graceful and continuous stretch 
_and will the same exemption attend his future chival- || along the western shore of the Delaware. Tho sun 
ry? Alas! I feel my heart sink, when I reflect upon || had descended ; and the moon, struggling throuch the 
the dangers into which he may soon be rushing.— | clouds, and touching the river with an incessant chor. 
Without his presence, too, Iam lost, periled, and un- | er of silver, shed an uncertain light on their way, 4 
Le spirit 
berry-street, looking in the uncertain moonlight, away | of the scenes by which they were surrounded, ini 

towards the distant woods and copses by the Schuyl- | pressed upon each. By degrees, yielding to thein. 
| kill, I was musing deeply about him and the dangers | quiries of her father, who questioned her respectiny 
|| which beset him—when I saw a mis-shapen form pass | her sadness and silence, the gentle Juliette disclosed 
often to and fro in the street beneath, opposite the |the history of the surveillance of the Hessian—the 
| window ofmy chamber. It was that hateful Hessian, \threats of constancy in pursuing her which he had 
‘who has so often accosted and annoyed me, in his | made, and the fears which his menaces had awakened, 
| prowlings about Wilmington. I have not yet men- ‘| She confessed that, full of forebodings, she had writ 
tioned these things to my father, lest they might in- ten to Leslie, who having been wounded only a fey 
| crease his uneasiness and solicitude. None had wit- days before, was lying ill at Chester. He had retun, 






au 


a 
» 


| nessed him but myself. In pursuance ofa threat and | ed a most tender and affectionate answer, imploring 
an cath which he forced me to hear, he has discover- || her to be prudent, and promising, that as soon as the 
‘ed the secret of all my walks and journies with my | state of his wound would permit, he should proces 
father, and has followed me from Wilmington to Naz- | to Nazareth until his restoration, during which period, 
areth, and from Nazareth hither. He avoids me by he hoped to act as her defender. 
day, yet haunts me in darkness, ‘ike an evil and mys- | The next evening found the travellers in the bor 
_terious spirit—he lurks about our dwelling in country | ough of Kaston-on-the-Delaware. At that period the 
|| or in town, and sometimes pulls away the vines about | place was diminutive and of little importance, consis 
my window, to gaze in upon me with the indescriba- | ing only of a few scattered dwellings, of various « 
| ble hideousness of a fierce eye, and talks of “ pas- | pects and dimensions :—some of wood stained bythe 
| sion.” Yet,’ she added, ‘I do not fear him: | trust | weather; others, of brick, with spotted ends. Inthy 
in that power who docth all things well, and my fears | middle of the road, and near the end of the borough, 
‘are resolved into praises for the past goodness of | stood a decent public edifice, apparently a churdl- 





| God.’ |beyond it rolled the Delaware, and an abrupt hil 
| There was a blending of disguised fear, and the | arose on the opposite shore. As they approached tle 
| deep flow of youthful affection, in the separation of | church, Juliette remarked that a mile-board stool 
‘the maid from her uncle, which ordinary occasions | near it, on which she had before noticed the worl 
| would by no means have excited. Her father bade | « eight-miles to Nazareth.” She was just openitg 
his brother farewell with a manly dignity and coolness | her lips to mention the pleasing thought of their being 
befitting one who in the course of the war then pro- || so near home, when, as they wheeled by the edilicg 
gressing, had executed many signal and ennobling ex- | her eye became riveted on a figure which was peering 


| ploits. It was a-period when the storms of the revo- || out from an angle of the building. It was at the mo. 


lution were gathering darkly in all quarters of the ho- | ment broad moonlight ; she grasped instinctively the 
rizon. The winged fleets of the enemies of freedom | arm of her father, and pointed at the object. It wa 
, were buoyed upon the waters of the Chesapeake, the '‘\the Hessian soldier, to whose uncouth and alm 
| Delaware and the Elk, and the thunders on the field | brutal gallantry she had so often opposed herself with 
of Brandywine, had scarcely ceased to vibrate over fear and dread. He raised his hand over his face, i 
the fair regions around. ‘The father of Juliette Perci- | if to cast its shadow on his austere brow and repulsit 
_val had been for a long period an officer under Colonel | visage, and gazing intently for an instant, he skull 
Stewart. He had lately been advantageously enga- | abruptly around a corner of the building, and disp 
‘| ged with the troops of Sir William Howe at Brandy- || peared from their view. 
1 wine; and for the purpose of conveying his young | * ‘* * * * + 
{| 


| daughter to Nazareth from Wilmington—then asmall | It was nearly a month after these circumstances 
| hamlet about half a league from the Delaware—he || that Captain Percival, with his daughter Juliette 
| had obtained from Gen. Washington, leave of absence || her young sister, then in childhood, were seate 
| from the ariny, fur three days. r around a cheerful hearth in their cottage at Nazar 
|| The emotions of the father and his child as they | The afternoon was closing ; and as the sun broke : 
|| proceeded out of the city to the north, were of a dif- | from among the cloudy draperies of the west, i 


was pondering on the situation of a beloved country, ‘| ette arose and gazed with earnestness from the . 
and a family, whose existence was bound up in his||dow. ‘The day for the most part, had been “ 
own. On whatsoever side he turned his eye, the||windand storm; but the winds had retired to 7 
land was endangered. ‘To the south, the smoke of|/ caverns; and through the tears of a clearing wes 
recent battle seemed almost palpably to hang over the || the king of day looked with majesty over the t 
blue highlands of Christienne—Philadelphia was in|/ed hills, from his pavilion of painted we 
peril, and the enemy was near. Congress were on the || scene was a spell upon the heart of J — al 
point of penetrating farther into the west, where they || ced a contented reliance on that Gop in whos 


| 
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nfolded the cares and the perils of the | 
She looked across the eminence, 



























































































ensionthat ite sight are U 


; F men. 
y the thr children of me ; : 
ine ay or undulating ridge upon which her father’s cottage 
S S, 7 Us ‘ ° + 6 
iF feet fir was situated, to another nearly half a mile distant.— 
le $ $i ee : : aay cae 
lly out inty It was a long, white mansion, before whose door a few 
then rea poplars and oaks, with, other ornamental trees, stood 
N ready lars a ‘ 2 ‘ 
tants by the waving like winged rainbows in the western air, and 


sat with her clothed in all the colors which accompany an Ameri- 
» over which can forest in the autumn waumeei In that outage lay 
antiful, 43 lM her adored and honored George Sante. Phere had 
1 their view, ME ehe ministered to his wants and sickness with all the 
10US stretch gfiection and fondness of ‘unhardened youth,’ and 


e. The sy unsullied love. Ere his wounds were healed he had | 
r throush the qvain rusted into battle at Germantown; and was 
> St tle a : 


now lyin, § carcely convalescent, in a chamber whose 


ssant show. 











eir way, AMM windows she beheld brightening in the last rays of the || 
aif the spirt setting sun. All the events of the past few weeks 
ehweid fitted across her memory. The royal army had ta- 
ig to theip ken possession of Philadelphia, and the regions around 
er respecting were in fear and confusion. Her father had again 
to dincleaal sought the field, and encountered the foe, and like 
[essian—the leslie was su‘Tering from injuries received inthe con- 


which he had fict. Impressed with that fear for the fuiure, which 


ad awakened, the state of individuals and communities around her 
she had writ fully warranted, and actuated by the tenderest impul- 
2d only a fey ges of her woman’s heart, she had consented to her 
le had retum! uionwvith Leslie as soon as his recovery would pos- 
er, imploring sibly permit. ‘The tears sprang to her clear fuil cyes, 





AS soon as the asher meciiations deepened; and sceking to scothe 


rould proceed andavert the melancholy tenor of her thouglits, she 





which period iM flug a c'.awl over her shoulders, and stepped forth in- 


tothe garden to gaze onthe prospect around. ‘To the 








rs in the orf north-west lay the mountains of the Blue Ridge, at 


hat period the the distance of nearly forty miles overicokins the 
. ’ 5 
tance, consist. nuges nearer at hand, and exactly rescinbling huge 
’ c 





of various osm fp! 
stained by the The vast campagna wLich intervened and embraced a 
lends. Inthe 
of the borough iE mense Ja'e, with a gently uadulating bed, had sudden- 





circuit of nearly thirty leagues, seemed as if an im- 


tly a church-(M ly dried, and in place of its waters there had sprang 
n abrupt hill upa few scattered meadows, with dwelli: 
a | 





'8 lying like 
approached the spots upoa them,—and wide, soft lapses of many col- 
ile-board stoolffMMM ored aud dimly-bleuded woods. As her eye glanced 
ed the worm tothe north-east,she beheld the Great Delaware Wa- 
s just opening ter Gap, and the river, breaking through the Blue 
¢ of their beingiiimmE Ridge, from a height of nearly four hundred feet ; to- 
by the edlificqg wards the north-west lay the Wind Gap;—-and direct- 


ch was peenly lyto the westward, the Lehigh Water Gap ;—all , 


was at the MOB seen, though nearly fifty miles distant from each oth- 
nstinctively th et, brea! 





through the stupendous and billowy 
object. It wi mountains which ley upheaved afar. The last smile 
uth and als of day lingerod in peerless beauty upon the heads of 
sed herself Wi those mivhiy ‘ambassadors from carth to Heaven.’ 





ver his face, SR The cl] ry of the clouds above them, the sunset kin- 
ww and replied ding the fiery west ; the blending of the earth and sky 


skylk _ stp light : ; 
tant, he skulbed and the sunlight upon the floods in the distance, 


ed heart, aud to intoxicate the imagination. Juliette 
oe pee ee me . . nit . 
* 7 gazed until the scene became dusky and indistinct in 


4 ft: anr oe ee oe C cttt 7 : . 
circumstanceoil§ the approaching shadows of tw light. Wrapt insensi- 


not as you deserve, like the daughter of a rebel—but 
like a companion anda friend. Denial is death. 1 
have pursued you long: I have forfeited my life by 
deserting the army of my king for your charms—l 
will win you, or both ofus shall die. 1 linger here for 
nothing save to say that you must not dare to wed 
another. Death will break the nuptial vow: Swear 


| that this interview be disclosed to none, or this mo- 


ment is the last of your existence. I pause for your 
words of reply. 1 would be gone.’ 
He ceased. The foul and matted tufts of hair up- 


on his lip quivered in his agitation, and he grinned a 


demon-like smile as she gave her solemn promise that 


their interview should remain an inviolable seerct.— 


She knew not what she said. 

The days that elapsed between the inter-iew in the 
arden, aud time appointed forthe solemnization of 
er marriage, were passed by Juliette Percival in a 
state of alternate hope and fear. But as the time drew 





ray 
wo 
h 





nigh, her terrors increased. What she had previous- 
ly disclosed to Les 





ie, had awakened in him a spirit of 


| keen surveillance and suspicion. He had recoyerec 


from his wounds, and engazed a number of young 
yeomanry ofthe neighborhood to sleep inthe house 


of Capt. Percival, to secure the safety of the house- 


| bold, consisting only of the motioaless Juliette, her 


young sister anda servant. Capt. Percival, enfee- 


| bled by his recent wounds, was an invalid, incapable 


of defence. Inthe mean time, Juhette was strict] 


conjurcd no: to venture out unattended, by night 


| day. 


On the evening appointed for the nuptials of Julictte 





Percival with Georg 


discovered a flickering light on the yellow and crim- 


>) 


> Leslie, a stranger might have 


'son leaves of a cluster of huge ash trees, whic 


es of clouds along that portion of the horizon.— | 


ned the road-side a few hundreds yards from the 


; mansions of Capt. Percival. it proceeded from a 


| ‘ °.t ° 
| lantern, held by an old and withered Indian. As its 
| rays fell upon his ploughed and painted visage, they 


i=] 


disclosed a keen and restless anxicty of eye. His 


long hair hung in straight and damp masses on each 


| side of his furrowed temples ; and a huge drop de- 


| pended from his nose of silver, and shaped like the 


: andl age. ae . . ane ‘ | 

hter Juliette by ina charm of memory and anticipation, she was | 
tes Dn} ) x > . : . ! 

d, were sed leaning on the tasteful stile at the extremity of the 








“f zaretd eae . 7 o 
age at Nazi gitden, when she heard the rustling of footsteps near 


ce Oh a 
re sun broke \ at hand, She had scarcely turned ere the rude Hes- 
7 ang " ¥ ° > 
of the —< , la whom she had so often dreaded, stood before her. | 
ittle parlor, His eye was flashing, but his face was pale and hide- | 










: wi LIS " 
:s from the ous. He dropped on one knee before her, and draw- 
ad been one® 


| retired to and exclaimed in a hurried arid voice— 


nga pistol from his bosom, he pointed it at her breast, | 


clearing hea ‘Fly not at your peril, but hear me! I cannot lis- | 


over the “" en to expostulation—1 have scen you—lI admire and 
ed clouds. Adore you:—I know your pale lover: I have seen 
uliette. a“ jour interviews: | have heard your vows—they must 
» in whose "RAR broken, Go with me to Europe. I will treat you, 


| 


|rattle of a snake. Over his close deer-skin vest, 
| trammed with the fur of the mink, was braided a wide 
| wampum belt, upon which hung several scalps, of dif- 
| ferent colored hair, the melancholy relics of murdered 

white women and children. His whole appearance 
| indicated a spirit familiar with blood, and thirsting for 
| deeds of rapine and cruelty. Lie assumed an attitude 


| of listening attention for a moment, and turning to the 


> 


imiddie tree of the group, which was hollow, he ex- | 


| claimed— 
‘ Sagowah—ah ! 


The word was one of recognition, and the person | 
| summoned rushed out from the hollow tree before hirn. | 
ding, and disPEM formed a scone calculated at once to awe the chasten- | 

| 





It was the Hessian soldier. 

‘Weill, Sleepless Panther,’ said he, ‘what did you 
'see? Is the young soldier at Capt. Percival’s, and 
|.dees the pale ‘ 


gray head stay below ? 
1 


good in ’evenin’.’ 

‘Then the deed be mine,’ saidthe Hessian. ‘* Go 
thy ways, Panther. Hereismoney. Keep thy mouth 
shut, and thy ears open. Go.’ 

‘Hooh!’ said the Panther, as he dropped the lan- 
tern into the hands of the soldier. ‘Good bye. The 
big cannons of Manitou are firing in the sky. The 
storm-spirit is coming. I go downto my wigwam 
where the big lake runs.’ 





‘Yes!’ said the Sleepless Panther. ‘His house is | 
filled with so many pale faces.’ As he said ‘so ma-| 
ny,’ he iifted the four fingers of his right hand.— | 
‘The dove-eyed squaw no there. She is ’sleep.—| 
They keep watch. I no kill ’em. 1 bliné—uo sce | 





The Sleepless Panther darted away into the dark- 
ness of the woods, and the soldier was left in his soli- 
tude. A tempest had been for some time gathering in 
the west, and the flashes of lightning were vivid and 
almost incessant; while the howling of the thunder 
on the hoarse and cloudy wind that sighed deeply 
amid the dry leaves around him, added to the dismal 
fearfulness of the scene. A few drops of rain were 
pattering on the leaves. He litied his finger to his 
forehead in deep thouzht. 

‘It is decided,’ he muttered to hims 


not live forme. To decoy her is unpossible, against 





if. ‘She cane 
odds so fearful. She must die for me then! 7 have 
suid it, and it shall be accomplish 
IIe drew from the eavity of the tree aiony, bri rht, 
musket. It was of the 1d denominated Queen's 
arms; very heavy and massive in its construction. 
He blew out the light in his lantern, and moved to- 
wards the house which sheltered the object of his 
wicked solicitude. 
In the rear of his mansion, Capt. Percival had erce. 
‘da long shed, in which were kept sundry beo-hives. 
sweet produce of the summer industry of their 
vagal occupants, compensated abundantly for this 
eare. The shed extended some distance into the ware 
den, from the end of the dwelling, at the base of which 


up, and 


' shutters 
of the chamber appropria 

The OSs approached the shed; he placed his 
aun in a water conductor which ran alone its humble 
eaves 3 and mounting into the branches of a peach. 
tree not yet disrobed of all its rich fruit, he wained t 


i ‘ a i 1 ae ae ; 
ridge of the rude s iclter, and hitting hi ct walk. 


he 
ed stealthily up to the window. le drew aside the 
suill green vines which mantled about it, and looked 
careiully in. It was the bed-ch er of the levely 
1 


rT 
i 


and innocent erl, about whose steps he ha me lke 
a hungry lion. A lamp stood on a plain but rich table 
beneath a mirror. Miss Percival was in prayer.— 
Her polished shoulders were carelessly and but half 
invested in her shawl; and her fine chesnut hair fell 
in glossy waves upon her neck and bosom, as she 
knelt in her night dress by the bed sido, with the Bi- 
ble open before her. Lier little sister lay in bed; her 
light tresses breaking out from a lawn cap, and shad- 
owing a fair young cheek, which seemed stained with 
roses. The small hands of Miss Percival were clasp- 


ed together on the inspired page ; and as she occasion- 








ally litted upward her tearful and spiritual eyes, or 
drooped the long lashes over them in th® humility of 
devotion, her face scemed impressed with the passion- 
less and pleasing sanctity of an angel. 

The Hessian was moved ; and for moments he see. 


med panting in tie indecision of some supernatural 
suspense. ‘The storm had now arisen in its fury -— 
I \ 


the rain came down in heavy floods; when the voice 


of the thunder was deep and alnost continual. The 
wide and distant landscape which surrounded the 
cotiage, would ever and anon open from afar at the 


4 


glance of the lightning, only to be swallowed in a 





moment by ‘the jaws of darkuess.’ 

¢{ will do it now,’ muttered the soldier as he drew 
back—I will send her to the God she is entreating—I 
shall but add an angelto Heaven.’ He retreated a 
few paces on the roof, beneath the shadow of a tall 
poplar whose sere branches trembled over the shed— 
he raised the muskct to his breast—lie pointed it di- 
rectly at the heart of Juliette Percival, and fired. The 
instrument missed its fire. ‘Curse the gun,’ he whis- 









pered, as he drew it to his side. He renewed the 
powder in the pan, and drew the weapon again to his 
breast. A motion of Miss Percival caused him to 


/move ; he slowly lifted his gun as if to pause for 4 
‘ 
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- of benevolent feeling; and they have proved that, | 
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1] . . . . ) ‘ 
steadier hand and more composed nerve. It was but | quite as devoid of interest. The sickly season was |] It was a young widow, for whom I felt a partic: 
fora moment. Again he elevated the deadly engine ; | fast approaching, and as I had determined not to es- is 
and muttering ‘d—n her,’ he proceeded to take aim. | cape disease by flight, I endeavored to avoid it hy pre- | ged to be married, on my return home 


It was his last movement. In an instant the tree 
above him was rent and crackling in the lightning of | 
heaven. The subtile fire struck his glittering instru- 
ment of death and crime ; the barrel was fused in the 
fierceness of the flame; the stock was splintered into 
countless atoms in his hands; the red torrent rushed | 
into his bosom :—one loud groan, blended with the 
thunder, and the guilty soul of the Hessian was before 
its God! | 
* * * * * * | 
‘ And pray, aunt, what become of George Leslie and | 
Miss Percival,’ said a young and lovely girl, to her | 
relative, who had rehearsed the foregoing tale, as they || 
sat in the library of a princely mansion on the Schuyl- | 
kill. | 
The lady to whom the question was addressed, tur- |, 
ned to her niece and replied with a smile— 
‘They were married, my dear Juliette ; they have | 
lived together many long and happy years. His 
course has been one of bright public honor and eleva- 
tion ; hers has been retiring, but it has been quiet and | 
even, and very useful. They have children around | 
them who are both beautiful and dutiful; wealth in 1 
such abundance as to be convinced that it is not hap- | 


piness without the opulence of spirit, and the graces | 


| 
| 
\} 


| 


where these are blended, there is the rarest pleasure.’ 
‘Where do they live now, aunt?’ 





ilar te. 

Was enga. 

- ~) 

Sane 

; : ‘ Roos jf 1€ Was my 

caution. It is amusing enough, to those who can look | first love. I had paid my addresses to her bef 
a "or Defore 


on froma distance, to see the various expedients by | her marriage, but was too bashful to declar; myself 
i ‘ +o he asd ai are = thyse} 
which men endeavor to contend with death ; as ifthe | explicitly; and while I balanced matters int ’ 
: © in thy 


1} 
| 

| 
| 
| 


|, gard, and to whom—if I must speak out, I 


ye retroy ras y , - . 2 own 
great destroyer was a foe who could be eluded by cun- || mind, and sought by the gentlest hints to disclose " 

inc ea tay r = a ts | : Rie “ISClOSe Iny 

ning, or bafiled by force. The yellow fever assailed | passion, she, by some fatality—by mere accident ' : 
~ id “Cll, @s 


the inhabitants; I felt the malady, or thought I felt! have since understood, married a certain Jeremiah 
it, creeping slowly into my system, and resorted to ev- 1 Smith, a fellow for whom, and for whose name, | had 
ery preventive which my own reason, or the experi- | always entertained a sovereign and special iid 
ence of others suggested. I first tried the Sangrado 1 I did not blame her for marrying, for that ey 
plan; drank water, ate vegetables, and suffered phile- | privilege ; but to wed a fellow nained Jerry! and ‘ 
botomy. But I soon found that I could not endure | all the Jerries in the world to pitch upon Jerry Smith 
starvation, nor carry on the functions of life without a } a dissipated silly profligate, not worth a sinsle tees 
due supply of the circulating medium. I resorted to | farthing, was toobad! It was flying in he face of 
stimulants and tonics—a mint-julep in the morning, || propriety, and treating her other lovers, who were ny 
bitters at noon, and wine after dinner; but alas! with merous, with indigmty. Poor girl! she had mn a 
no better success ; for every time that I looked in the time of it, for Jerry treated her worse than a brute; 


|| glass, I discovered, by my sallow visage, that the en- | but at the end of two years he had the grace to pop 


emy was silently making his approaches. My eyes ! off, leaving her pennyless and as pretty as ever, It 
became jaundiced—my pulse heavy—my skin dry—|| was a long time after her widowhood before we met: 
and my complexion received a new coat of yellow ey- 1 I would not call on her, and as to courting Jeny 
ery day, deepening at first into a delicate orange, then || Smith’s widow, that seemed out of the question. But 
to a saffron, and lastly to a copper color, until I began || when we did meet, she looked so sad and so beautify] 
a fear that I was actually degenerating into a Span- and smiled so pensively, and talked so sweetly of old 
iard, a Quarteroon, or a Cherokee. || time, that all her power of fascination over me revived, 

‘Coming events throw their shadows before,’ ! I began to visit her, thinking of nothing more a first, 
and on this occasion the shadows that tinged my face than to show her my superiority over Jerry Smith, 
were but too prophetic. The dreaded fever came at || and to convince her how great a slight she had shown 


last, andI sunk into a state of helpless and hopeless | tomy merits in selecting him. But in trying to make 


y ° < - | . . . | 7 . 
‘You see the heroine, my dear, daily before you.— || misery, which none can truly estimate but those who | myself agreeeble to the widow, she became 80 very 
She is your mother. I have disguised the incidents || have felt its poignancy. I was a stranger, far from | agreeable to me, that in spite of all my former resolu. 


and names that the story might beguile your fancy, | home ; ina climate tainted with disease ; and attack- | tions, I offered her my hand, which was accepted with 


and interest your heart. Wrapt as with a garment | 
in the original brightness of youth, you are now what | 
your mother ever appeared. May your course be as | 
pure, and the light of your hope ever as brilliant as | 
that which lingers around the coming evening of your 
parent’s existence.’ 








THE INTESTATE 3 
OR, JERRY SMITH’S WIDOW. 
A WESTERN SKETCH. 


I err my residence in Kentucky, a few years ago, 
and procecded to Baltimore for the purpose of trans- 
acting some business with a mercantile house, with | 
which [ had been extensively concerned. No one | 
knew the object of my journey ; because, being a bach- | 





elor, in easy circumstances, I was under no obligation | 
to disclose to any person more than I thought proper. | 
I left my farm under the direction of a manager, with | 
the expectation of returning in a few weeks. On my 
arrival in Baltimore, I found that it would be necessa- 
ry to proceed to New Orleans. The vessel in which 
I embarked, after being baffled and detained by head 
winds, at length sprung a leak, and we were obliged | 
to put in the Havana. Here various delays occurred, | 
and as I could neither talk Spanish, play billiards, nor | 





ed by a disorder supposed to be fatal. ‘That malady, | the most charming grace imaginable. This was just 
among other distressing characteristics, has one before my journey, and as that could not be postponed, 
which is peculiarly aggravated. I know not whether | we agreed to put off the wedding until my return. 
others are similarly affected, but to me a fever brings | Such was the beautiful vision that had smiled upon 
a state of excitement and sensitiveness which produ- ||me through all my wanderings; but which now was 
ces the most exquisite torture. My whole nature is | presented to my distempered fancy, arrayed in the 
subtilized—every feeling is quickened—and every || brightest colors. In vain did I sometimes try to bar 
sense sharpened into a painful acuteness of percep-'|ish it; I thought of business, my farm, my negroes, 
tion. The judgment is weakened, but the imagina- || my tobacco—but anon came the graceful widow, with 
tion acquires a supernatural activity ; the body sinks, that same smile and blush that she wore when she 
but the spirit is feelingly alive. Such was my state. 1 faintly murmured ‘no,’ and expressively looked ‘yes’ 
In the early stages of my disease, a thousand wild vis- || —there she was, hanging fondly over me, and chiding 
ions were in my brain. I made rhymes; repeated | my delay. 

pages of Latin, although in a moment of sanity I 1 This could not last forever; and just when every 
could not have connected a sentence; I saw people | body thought that I was about to die, I grew better; 
whose faces had been forgotten for years ; I called up | and to my great joy was put on board h steam-boat 
events which had transpired in my childhood; I plan- |} bound for Louisville. Fora day or two I continued 
ned novels, composed essays, and devised theories ; I | to recruit; change of air, scene, and food did wot- 
fought battles; I recalled the joys, and repeated the I ders; but the happiness of a speedy recovery wis 
sins of my whole life. I wasa madman, a philoso- ‘| not fated to be mine. I had embarked in a steam 
pher, a devotee, and a wag, inthe same hour. At one | boat of the largest class, on board of which were fout 
moment I prayed fervently ; at another [ dropped the | hundred passengers. The weather was excessively 
doctor’s nostrums in my sleeve, and amused myself’) hot, there were many sick among us, and the atmos. 
with inventing ingenious answers to deceive him, and 1 phere between the decks soon became impure. The 
‘feigning symptoms which did not exist. I jested, || yellow fever was said to be on board ; and our com 





i} 
\ 
| 
| 
| 





| 





f . i| . oa a . 
smoke cigars, the time hung so heavy upon my hands, || moralized, groaned, wept, and laughed; and found in || fortless situation was rendered dreadful by the pane 
. oe “ae 7 1} ° {} 
that I soon fretted myself into a billious fever. In|) each new mood that came over me, a pang as agoniz- || that ensued. I relapsed, and was soon pronounced 
‘ . ie : ‘ é ‘ ‘ 
this condition my captain left me, without so much as || ing as that which I had suffered in the one that had ! past recovery. Ihad the yellow fever, and was Col 


saying gooa-nye; aud when at last I reached New- 
Orleans, by another vessel, I found that the person 
with whom my affairs had been entrusted, was absent, 
‘and not expected to return for several weeks. There 
was now no alternative left me, but either to abandon 
the object of my voyage, and risk the entire loss of a 
large sum, or by remaining, expose my constitution, 
already debilitated. and predisposed to disease, to the 
dangers of a sickly climate. Unfortunately I adopted 
the Jatter course. 

I found the weather as hot here as in Cuba, the lan- 
guage as incomprehensible, and the billiurd-tables 


| passed. Such is fever! excruciatingbodily pain, with | sidered a fatal bearer of contagion. It was thought 
|, @ briliiancy and strength of intellectual vision, which I proper to remove me from the boat, and to abandon 
|| looks back to infancy, and forward to eternity, and i me to my fate, rather than endanger the lives of tl 
|| around upon the whole scene of life, while the mental || ers. 

| eye is crowded with images, whose number and vivid- I was accordingly put on shore; but when or A 
|| ness weary and distract the brain. Loss of strength, || it happened I know not, I have a faint recollectioa 
stupor, and melancholy succeed. I thought of home, || of being lowered into the yawl, and seeing people as 
of myself, and of death; and my visions assumed eve- || zing at me; I heard one say ‘ he’ll die in an how; 
ry day a deeper and more death-like hue. another inquired my name ; one voice pitied me; % 

There was one object which intruded into all my || another said 1 had made a happy escape from pal». 

dreams. I need only name its character, in order to || thought they were about to bury me, and becané 


enlist the sympathy of every tender-hearted reader.— || senseless in an agonizing effort to speak. 


how 
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When I recovered my consciousness, I found my- |! I could gaze placidly for hours upon natural objects of broad christian world could look on and see this 
If in a cabin on the shore of the Mississippi. A | the most common description, and converse with in- glorious people trampled to the dust in one of the most 
sell in | ) 


kind family had received and nursed me, ont had | 
brought me back to life after I had been long insensi- 
ble. ‘They were poor people, who made their living | 
by cutting fire-wood to supply the steam-boat ; a lean | 
and eallow family, whose billious complexions, and | 
attenuated forms, attested the withering influence of | 
a corrupted atmosphere. They had the languid | 
southern eye, the heavy gait, and slow speech of per- | 
gons enervated by burning sun-beams and humid | 
breezes. | 
For two weeks I was unable to rise from the miser- | 
able pallet with which their kindness had supplied me. 
Icounted every log in the wretched cabin; my eye 
became familiar with all the coats, gowns, and leath- | 
em hunting shirts, that hung from the rafters. I no- 
tedeach crevice, and set down in my memory all the 
the furniture and cooking utensils. or fourteen long 
summer days my eyes had no other employment but | 
to wander over these few objects again and again, un- | 
til at last nothing was left to be discovered, and I! 
closed them in the disgust occasioned by the same- | 
ness of the scene, or strained them in search of some- | 
thing new, until my eye-balls ached. But I had no | 
more feverishdreams, and when I thought of the | 
widow Smith, it was with the delight of newly-awa- | 
kened hope; and with the confidence that better days | 
and brighter scenes awaited me at home. 
At last I was able to crawl tothe door, and to see | 
the sun, the green trees, and the water. It was a! 
most refreshing sight, although the landscape itself’ 
was anything but attractive. The cabin stood on the 
bank of the river, in a low alluvial bottom. It was 
surrounded and overhung by a forest of immense trees, | 
whose tall dark trunks rose to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, without a branch, and then threw out | 
their vast lateral boughs,and heavy foliage,so luxuriant- 
ly as entirely to exclude the sun. Beneath that dense | 
canopy of shade, were long, dark, and gloomy vistas, | 
where the Indian might well fancy himself surrounded | 
by the spirits of his departed friends. The soil itself | 
hada dismal aspect; the whole surface had been in-| 
undated but a few weeks past ; the fallen leaves of last | 
year, saturated and blackend by long immersion, were | 
covered with a thick deposit of mud, and the reeking | 
masssent up volumes of noxious vapor. Before the | 
house was a naked sand-bar, sparkling and gléwing 
with heat. In the middle of the river was a large | 
fawyer, an immense log, the entire trunk of a majestic | 
oak, whose roots clung to the bottom, while the other | 
end, extending down the stream, rose to the surface, | 
the current giving it a heavy and eternal motion; | 
low appearing some twenty fect of the huge black 
mass above the surface, and then sinking again in the | 
water with the regular swing of a pendulum. I gazed | 
for hours at that perpetual see-saw, wondering what | 
lew ofnature governed its exact vibrations. Here the | 
hideous alligator might be seen rocking through half a | 
day, as if in the enjoyment of an agreeable recreation ; | 
While droves of those animals, sporting in the stream, | 
‘rerawling on the beach, roared like so many bulls, | 
filing the whole forest with their bellowings. Added 
‘0 those sounds, were the braying of the wolf, the 
¢toaking of innumerable frogs, and the buz of myriads 
of musquitoes. Under any other circumstances, | 
thould have thonght myself in Pandemonium ; but I 
had in the last few weeks endured so much pain, pas- 
fed throngh so many horrors, and trembled so often, 
tnd 80 long, upon the brink of the grave, that I en- 
Pyed the sun, the breeze, and the verdure, even with 
ee vee accompaniments. I was even agreeably 
> 10F SO great and so pleasing was the change, 
it having my mind relieved from its abstraction, that 














terest on the most trivial subjects. Of all forms, none 
are so hideous or so terrifying, as the horrible crea- 
tions of a distempered imagination. 

(To be Concluded 


noble and desperate struggles for liberty that the earth 
ever saw! What an opportunity was here lost to 
France for setting a seal of double truth and splendor 
on her own newly achieved triumph over despotism. 


The washerwoman broke the 


in our next.) 





— silence with * Any 
clothes to wash, Monsieur ? and in the instant return 


of my thoughts 


Travelling Sketches. 





to my own comparatively pitiful 


From the New-York Mirror. : ; ; : 
interests, I found the philosophy for all I had condem- 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. 


ned in kings—the humiliating and seltish individuality 
BY NATHANIEL P. 


of human nature. And yet | believe with Dr. Chan- 
ing on that dogma ! 


WILLIS. 


LETTER II. 


At ten o'clock I had perfomed the traveller's 


HAVRE. routine—had submitted my trunk and my passport to 


Tus is one of those places which scribbling 
travellers hurry through with a crisp mention of their 
arrival and departure—but as I have passed a day here 
upon custom house compulsion, and passed it pleasantly 
too, and as I have an evening entirely to myself, and 
a good fire, why I will order another pound of wood, 
(they sell it like a drug here,) and Monsieur and 
Mademoiselle Somebodies, ‘violin players, right from 


the three authorities, and had got into (and out of) as 
many mounting passions at what seemed to me the 
intolerable impertinences of searching my linen, and 
inspecting my person for scars. | had paid the porter 
three times his due rather than endure his cataract of 
French expostulation ; and with a bunch of keys, and 
a landlady attached to it, had ascended by a cold, wet, 
marble staircase, to a parlor and bedroom on the 
the hands of Paganini, only fifteen years of age, and fifth floor; as pretty a place, when you get there, and 
miracles of music,’ (so says the placard,) may delight | as difficiilt to get to as if it were a palace in thin air. 
other lovers of precocious talent than I. Pen, ink, | It is perfectly French! Fine, old, last century chairs, 
and paper, for number two! ‘covered with splended yellow damask, two sofas of 
If I had not been warned against being astonished | the same, the legs or arms of every one imperfect; a 
short of Paris, I should have thought Havre quite an | 
affair. I certainly have seen more that is novel and | pery and a sort of throne pincushion, with an immense 
amusing since morning than I ever saw before in any | glass leaning over it, gilded probably in the time of 
seven days of my life. Not a face, not a building, not 
a dress, not a child even, not a stone in the street, nor | 


coarse wood dressing-table, covered with fringed dra- 


| Henry Quatre ; artificial flowers all round the room, 
and prints of Atala and Napolean mourant over the 
shop, nor woman, nor beast of burden, looks in any || walis: windows opening to the floor on hinges, dam- 
comparable degree like its namesake the other side of || ask and muslin curtains inside, and boxes for flower 
the water. || pots without ; a bell-wire that pulls no bell, a bellows 
It was very provoking to eat a salt supper and goto || too asthmatic even to wheeze, tongs that refuse to 
bed in that tiresome berth again last night, with a), 
French hotel in view, and no permission to send for a || centre of the floor, may answer for an inventory of the 
fresh biscuit even, or a cup of milk. It was nine ||‘ parlor.’ The bed-chamber, about half as large as the 
o’clock when we reached the pier, and at that late || boxes in Rattle-row at Saratoga, opens by folding. 
hour, there was, of course, no officer to be had for | doors, and dicloses a bed, that for tricksy ornament 
permission to land ; and there paced the patrole, with 1 as well as size might look the bridal couch for a fairy 
his high black cap and red pompon, up and down the || queen in a panorama; the same golden-sprig-damask 
quay, within six feet of our rail, and a shot from his looped over it, tent-fashion, with splended crimson 
arquebuss would have been the conseqence of any || cord, tassells, fringes, &c. and a pillow beneath, that 
unlicensed communication with the shore. It was ||[ shall be afraid to sleep on, itis so dainty a piece of 
something, however, to sleep without rocking ; and |! needle-work. There is a delusion about it, positively. 
after a fit of musing anticipation, which kept me! One cannot help imagining that all this splendor 
conscious of the sentinel’s measured tread till midnight, | |means something, and it would require a worse evil 
the ‘gentle goddess’ sealed up my cares effectually, | than any of those little deficieaces of comfort to dis- 
and I awoke at sunrise—in France ! turb the self-complacent, Captain-Jackson sort of feel- 
It is a common thing enough to go abroad,and it may || ing, with which one throws his cloak on one sofa, and 
seem idle and common-place to be enthusiastic about! his hat on the other, and spreads himself out for a 
it, but nothing is common, or a trifle, to me, that can || lounge before this mere apology of a French fire. 
send the blood so warm to my heart, and the color to 


meet, and a carpet as large as a table-cloth, in the 


| But for eating and drinking! if they cook better in 
my temples as generously, as did my first conscious Paris, I shall have my passport altered. The next 
thought when I awoke this morning. In France! || prefet that signs it shall subs*itute gourmand for ed- 
I would not have had it a dream for the ,price of an | iteur. I will profess a palate, and live to eat. Ma- 
Empire! _ king every allowance for an appetite newly from sea, 
Early in the morning a woman came clattering into | my experience hitherto in this department of science 
the cabin with wooden shoes, and a patois of mingled ! is transcended to the degree of a rushlight to Arctu- 
French and English—a washerwoman—spattered to |} rus. 
the knees with mud, but with a cap and ’kerchicf that | I strolled about Lavre from breakfast till dinner, 
would have made the fortune of a New-York miiliner. r seven or eight hours, following curisoity at random, 
Ciel! what politeness! and what white teeth! and r up one street and down another, with a prying avidity 
what a knowing row of papillotes, laid in precise par- || which I fear travel will wear fast away. [must com- 
aliel, on her clear brunette temples. | press my observations into a sentence or two, for my 
‘ What news ?’ said the captain. || fire is out, and this old castle of a hotel lets in the 
‘Poland is down !’ was the answer, with a look of | wind ‘shrewdly cold,’ and, besides, the Diligence calls 
heroic sorrow, that would have become a tragedy || for me ina few hours, and one must sleep. 
queen, mourning for the loss of a throne. The|}| Among my impressions, the most vivid are—that 





French manner, for once, did not appear exaggerated. | of the twenty thousand inhabitants of Havre, by far 
It was news to sadden us all. Pity! pity! that the \| the greater portion are women and soldiers—that the 
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buildings all look toppling, and insecurely antique and | 


unsightly—that the privates of the regular army are } worthy of his care; till, at length, the heart becoming 
the most stupid, and those of the national guard the \ chill as the fancy warms, it too often happens that, in 
most intelligent-looking troops I ever saw—that the | proportion as he has refined and elevated his theory of 
streets are filthy beyond endurance, and the shops | all the social affeetions, he has unfitted himself for wed 
clean beyond all praise—that the women do all the | practice of them, 


buying and selling, and cart-driving, and sweeping, and | 


even shoe-making and other sedentary crafts-work, | but artificial idol of the brain usurp the place of all 
and at the same time have (the meanest of them) an | real and natural objects of tenderness, 


air of ambitious elegance and neatness, that sends | 


your hand to your hat involuntary when you speak to | sed the whole of a restless and detached life in nurs- 
them—that the children speak French, and look like | ing his immortal dream of Beatrice ; 


little old men and women, and the borses, (the famed || 


Norman breed) are the best of draught animals, and || neath h's roof, expended thirty-two years of poetry 


the worst for speed in the world; and that for ex- 
tremes ridiculously near, dirt and neatness, politeness | 
and knavery, chivalry and petitesse, of learning and | 
language, the people I have seen to-day must be pre- 
eminently remarkable, or France, for a laughing phi- | 
losopher, is a paradise indeed: And now for my pil- 
low, til the Diligence calls. 





oa 


Desultory Selicctions. 





MEN OF GENIUS. 


| 
| 


Rare vy, if ever, have men of the higher order of | 


genius shown themselves fitted for the calm affections 

and comforts that form the cement of domestic life. 
‘One misfor.uae ‘says Pope) of extrao 
es is, that their very friends are 
than love them.’ ‘T'o this remark 
doubt, been exceptions,—but it t would not be difficult, 
perhaps, to show, from the very nature and pursuits 

erally be the lot of all 
ear that the 


there 


of genius, that such must ger 
pre-eminently gifted with it 5 
ities which enti them to ccmmand admiration, are 


same qual. 


also those that too often incapacitate them from ¢cn- 
ciliating leve. 

The very habits, indeed, of abstraction and 
study to which the occupations of men of genius lead, 
are, in themselves, necessarily, of an unsocial and de- 
taching tendency, and require a large portion of al- 
lowance and tolerance not to be set down as unamia- 
ble. One of the chief sources, too, of sympathy and 
gociety between ordinary mortals being their depend. 


ence on each other's intellectual resources, the opera- 


tion of this social principic must naturally be weakest | 


in those whose own mental stores are most abundant 


rdinary genius- 
more apt to admire | 
have, no | 


self- | 


4) : 7 Ps 
high places of fame te 


and self-sufficing, and who, rich in such materials for | 
thin! ing within themselves, are rendered so far inde- | 


pendent of the external world. It was tls solitary 


luxury, (which Plato called 


‘banquetting his own | 


thoughts’) that led Pope, as well as Lord Byron, to 


prefer the silence and sec lusion of his library to the 
most agrecable conversation. 
the necessity of 
by such persons, but, from that fa: ss which 
the opulence of their the 
society of those less gifted with intelicctual means 


And not only, too, is 
) 

cominerce with other minds: less felt 

tidi iushe 


own resources generates, 


than themselves becomes often a restraint and bur. || 
all the charms of friendship, or even | 


den, to which not 
love, can reconcile them. 





‘ Nothing is 


(says the poct of Vaucluse, in assigning a reason for | 


not living with some of his dearest friends) as to con- 
verse with persons who have not the same information 
as oneself.’ 


so tiresome | 


But it is the cultivation and exercise of the imag- | 
inative faculty that, more than any thing, tends to. 


wean the man of genius from actual life, and, by sub. | 
1 


stituting the sensibilities of the imagination for those 
of the heart, to render, at last, the medium trough 


| 
| 
j 


which he feels, no less unrea! than that through which | 


be thinks. 
that surround him in his musings soon accustom him 


Those images of ideal good and beauty | 


| To this 


| 
| there is, of course, no such disturbing and fatal enemy 
| 
| 


to consider all that is beneath this high standard un- 


Hence so frequently it arises, that, 
in persons of this temperament, we see some bright || 


The poct || 
Dante, a wanderer away from wife and children, pas- || 


while Petrarch, || 
'who would not suffer his only daughter to reside be- |) 


and passion on an ideal: zed love. 

s power of self-concentration, by which alone || 
all the other powers of genius are made available, || 
as those syimpathies and affections that draw the mind 
out actively towards others ; and, accordingly, it will 
be found that, among those who have felt withia || 


have, by a sort of tinct, kept aloof from such ties, 


and, instead of the softer dut ies and rewards of being 


amiable, reserved themselves for the high, hazardous 






chances of being great. In looking back through the | 


lives of the most illustrious poets,—the class of intel- 


lect in which the characteristic features of geniu 


find 


one exception, from Homer down to 


sare, 


perhaps, most strongly marked,—we shail that, 





} 
arcauy 





1 


Lord Byron, the 
j 


restle 





ss and solit: my spirits, With iminds wr 





ce silk-worms, in their own tasks, either strangers or 


about with then a | 


, to the 


oe } +) 
reve.s to domestic 


| 
{| 
j a . | 
nips bearing | 
| 


depos:te for posterity in their souls jealous 


watching and euricuing of which almost 
thousuts and considerations have been sacrificed. 


o 


| 


must forzet father saad mother, and cleave to it alon: 


| 
| 
| 


igrave of a female, a sigh iealhinis 


| themselves a cal! to immortality, the greater number || 


ey have been, in their several degrees, || 


| plating the character of a woman tl! hat raise 


'strew his path w:th aikac 
|; she is the rock on waich he leans for 


the one: but the meek and 
lof the other 


istence, and felt for others as 


i| 
uped up 
bP pPeh ac) 


note of the 
ao a Observe if the s} Sta maatla__°¢% 

all ower |; Udbserve if the shoe fits neat Yt the 
i} and the hair well polis 
‘|; man for breaking off an enzaz 





——., 
THE TOMB OF A WomAN. 


For myself, I can pass by the tomb of aman w 
somewhat of indifference ; but when | su 


ith 
tvey the 
arily eseay nes 


m 
With the holy name of woman L associate every é 

80 

‘tender, and delicate affection. I think of her ag ¢} 
5S 1e 


/young and bashful virgin, with eyes sparkling, and 
|cheeks crimsoned with each im: passi ‘oned fi i 
her heart ; as the kind affectionat e wife, ab 
the ane ises of her domestic duties ; as the chaste 
|and virtuous matron, tired of the follies of the world, 
,and preparing for that grave into which 
'soon descend. Oh! 


ral; 


Ciing of 
sorbed ; in 





she Must go 
somethir 1s in Contem. 
S the soy] 
She is formed to 


there is 


far above the vulgar level c of society : 


| adorn and humanize mankind, to smooth his cares and 


[a the hoar of distress 
the aw. Support, and 
wien fate calls him from existence, her tears bedew 
r tom) without 
ce done to his memo 
The pases of histor 


his grave. Can I look down uvon 
Man has 


| ry—woman never. 


|emotion ? always just’ 


y lia open to 


cit 


QAOBCTUsive exec Lencleg 


} <¢ at r 
siecp unnoticed with her in the grave 
|In her have shone the gonius of the poet, with the 
virtue of the saints ; the enar 


tender sofins 


ay of the man, with the 





ss of the woma 15.0, too, may have 


passed unheeded along the sterile pathw: Ly of her ex. 


I now fee! for her, 


HINTS POR 

De sesh ia see certenteuriles oft me 
Ir a youth is wooingly dispose 
as he 








LOY gitS. 

towards any damsel, 
he values his happiness, lot iim follow my advice; 
eall on the exp2cis him, and take 
under her control, 


1 


> lady when she leas: 





appearance of all that js 





sloves are clean, 
hed.—-Aad I would forgive a 





moaut, if he discovered 


"|, greasy novel hd away undes the cashion of a sofa, 


In these words is pointed out the sole paththat leads jj or a hole ia the Garuiture of the prottiest foot in the 


On 
» be won ;—nothing less than 


genius to greatness. 





the 
However delightful, therefore, may be the spectacle |, 


sacrifice of the entire man can achieve them.— 


|| 


ni 
such terms alone are the | world. 


Slovenliness will ever be 


2 avoided bya well 
regidated mind, as if it were a 


pestilence. A woman 


| cannot always be what is cailed dressed, particularly 


one in middling or humble life, where her di ity, and it 


ofa man of genius tamed and domesticated in society, I is CO! sequently to be hoped, her pleasure lies in super- 


taking docilely upon lim the yoke of the social ties, | in 
and enlightening without disturbing the sphere in || 
i} 


| 
| 
| 


intending and assist ing in all domestic matters; but 


she may ‘be always neat—well appointed.—And a3 


which he moves, we must nevertheless, in the midst |) certainly as a virtuous woman is a crown of glory to 


of our 


admiration, bear in mind that it is not wed | 


smoothly or amiably immortality has been ever strug- || 


gled for, or won. The poet thus 


may be popular, may be loved ; 





road,—but not for greatness. The marks by which 


Fame has always separated her great martyrs from the || 
_rest of mankind are not upon him, and the crown can- 

ct be his. He may dazzle, may captivate the circle, 
and even the times in which he lives; but he is not 
tor hereafter.— Thomas Moore. 





ILUHMIAN VOICE. 

Tux influence of the temper upon tone deserves 
much consideration. Habits of querulousness or ill 
| naiure 


rests 


hH2i4 


vill communicate a cat-like quality to the sing- 
| ing, as infallibly as they give a peculiar quality to 
speaking, That there really exist 
amiable tones is not an unfounded opinion. In the voice 
| there is no deception ; it is to many, the index of the 
| mind, denoting moral qualities, and it may be remarked, 


the or voice. 


| that the low, soft tones of gentle and amiable beings, 
whatever their musical endowments may be, seldsm 


fail to please ; besides which, the singing of ladies 
indicate the cultivation of their tastes generally, and 


the embellishments of the mind. 


circumstanced | i 
for the happiness cf'|! 
t } 1 
himself and those linked with him he is in the right || 


\| form the great majority. 


‘and then boast of an intimate 


is PAERE’S 








her husband, so surely is a slovenly one a crownof 
thorns.— Mrs. 8S. Fail. 





Some read to think—these are rare . 


ome to write, 
these are common; and some read to ta alk, and these 
The first page of an author 


not unfrequently suffices all the purposes of this latter 


| class, of whom it has been said, that they treat books 
; as some dolords ; 


they inform themselves of their titles, 
acquaintance.—Lacon. 








NOTHING TRUS BUT HEAVEN! 
This world is all a ficeting show, 
For min's illusion given; 
The smiles of Joy, the tears of Wo, 
Deceitful shine, deceitful fow— 
There’s nothing true but Heaven! 
And false the light on Glory’s plume, 
As fading hues of even; 
And Love, and Hope, and Beauty’s bloom, 
Are blosso:ns gathered for the tomb— 
There’s nothing bright but Heaven! 


Poor wanderers of a stormy day, 
From wave to wave we’re driven; 

And Fancy’s fiash, and Reason’s ray, 

Serve but to light the troubled way—, 
There’s nothing calm but Heaven! 
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THE SYMPHO 


Aniante Pastorale. 
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There’s nothings true bat Fieavrens: 


A FAVORITE SONG—FROM MOORE’S SACRED MELODIES; 


COMPOSED BY O. SHAW. 


NIES AND ACCOMPANIMENTS NEWLY ARRANGED—EXPRESSLY FOR + THE BOUQUET.’ 
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SELECTED POETRY. 





“There is poetry in the harmonies of Nature—in the gentle 


influences of love, and of afiliction—in the quict broodings of the 


soul 


over the memories of early years, and in the thoughts of glory 


that chain our spirits to the gates of Paradise.’’—Prentice. 





THE CLOUD. 
BY PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
I srine fresh showers for the thirsting flowers, 
From the seas and the streams; 
I bear light shade for the leaves, when laid 
In their noon-day dreams. 
From my wings are shaken the dews that waken 
The sweet birds every one, 
When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast, 
As she dances about the sun. 
I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
Aud whiten the green plains under, 
And then again I dissolve it in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder. 
I sift the snow on the mountains below, 
And their great pines groan aghast; 
And all the night ’tis my pillow white, 
While I sleep in the arms of the blast. 


Sublime on the towers of my skiey bowers, 

~ Lightning my pilot sits ; 

In a cavern under is fettered the thunder, 
It struggles and howls by fits: 

Over earth and ocean with gentle motion, 
This pilot is gfiding me, 

Lured by the love of the genii that move 
in the depths of the-purple sea; 

Over the rills, and the crags, and the hills, 
Over the lakes ahd the plains, 

Whenever he dream, under mountain or stream, 
The spirit he loves remains; 

And [ all the while bask in heaven’s blue smile, 
Whilst he is dissolving in rains. 


The sanguine sunrise, with his meteor eyes, 
And his burning plume outspread, 

Leaps on the back of my sailing rack, 
When the morning star shines dead ;— 

As on the jag of a mountain crag, 
Which an earthquake rocks and swings, 

An eagle alit one moment may sit 
In the light of its golden wings. 

And when sunset may breathe, from the lit sea beneath, 
Its ardors of rest and of love, 

And the crimson pall of eve may fall 
Fiom the depth of heaven above, 

With wings folded 1 rest, on my airy nest, 
As still as a breoding dove. 


The orbed maiden with a white fire laden, 
Whom mortals call the moon, 

Glides glimmering o’er my fleece-Itke floor, 
By the midnight breezes strewn ; 

And wherever the beat of the unseen feet, 
Which only the angels hear, 

May have broken the woof of my tent’s thin roof, 
The stars peep behind her and peer; 

And { laugh to see them whirl and flee, 
Like a swarm of golden bees, 

When 1 widen the rent of my wind-built tent, 
Till the calm rivers, lakes and seas, 

Like stripes of the sky, fallen through me on high, 
Are each paved with the moon and these. 


I bind the sun’s throne with a burning zone, 
And the moon’s with a girdle of pearl; 

The volcanoes are dim, and the stars recl and swim, 
Whea the whirlwinds my banner unfurl 

From cape to cape, with a bridge-like shape, 
Over a torrent sea, 


























Sunbeam-proof, I hang like a roof,— 
The mountains its columns be. 
The triumphal arch through which I march 
With hurricane, fire, and snow, 
When the powers of the air are chained to my chair, 
Is the million-colored bow ; 
The sphere-fire above its soft colors wove, 
While the moist earth is laughing below. 


I am a daughter of earth and water, 
And the nursling of the sky ; 

I pass through the pores of the ocean and shores; 
I change, but I cannot die. 

For after the rain, when with never a stain, 
The pavilion of heaven is bare, 

And the winds and sunbeams with their convex gleams 
Build up the blue dome of air, 

I silently laugh at my own cenotaph, 
And out of the caverns of rain, 

Like a child from the womb, like a ghost from the tomb 
I rise and unbuild it again. 





A REFLECTION. 
BY WILLIAM LEGGETT. 
Ir those bright orbs that gem the night, 
Be each a blissful dwelling sphere, 
Where kindred spirits re-unite 
Whom fate hath torn asunder here— 
low sweet it were at once to die, 
And leave this dreary world afar— 
Meet soul and soul, and cleave the sky, 
And soar away from star to star! 


But oh! how dark! and drear and lone, 
Would seem the brightest world of bliss, 

If, wandering through each radiant one, 
We fail to meet the loved of this! 

If here no more those ties could twine, 
Which death alone had power to sever, 

Those stars would then in mockery shine 
More hateful—as they shine forever! 


It cannot be! each hope and fear 

That lights the eye, or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than the bleak world which claims us now; 
There is a voice, by sorrow heard, 

When heaviest weighs life’s galling chain, 
That voice is the Almighty’s word ! 

‘The pure in heart shall meet again.’ 





BEAUTY’S GRAVE. 

Treap softly, stranger! this is ground 

Which no rude footstep should impress ; 
With tender pity gaze around, 

Let sadness all thy soul possess. 
Tread softly ! lest thou crush the flowers 

That o’er this turf are taught to wave, 
Transplanted from their native bowers 

To shed their sweets o’er ‘ Beauty's Grave.’ 


And stranger, let your melting heart 
Mark well this fresh and verdant sod ! 
And ere you from the scene depart, 
O! let your soul commune with God. 
Thus fade the fragile buds of earth, 
Thus fade the lovely and the brave! 
Come here, ye thoughtless sons of mirth, 
And pause awhile o’er * Beauty’s Grave.’ 


Sweet withered rose! may thy pale doom 
Call tears into the virgin’s eye! 
Oh may the prospect of this tomb 
Remind her, ‘all that live must die! 
And warn her in the days of youth, 
To think of Him who being gave, 
And bid her seck the ways of truth, 
Like her who sleeps in ‘ Beauty’s Grave ? 





Ir is the mind that makes the body rich; 

And as the sun breaks through the darkest clouds, 
So honor peereth in the meanest habit. 

What, is the jay more precious than the lark, 
Because his feathers are more beautiful? 

Or is the adder better than the eel, 

Because his painted skin contents the eye?—Shakspeare. 





And thus reward the toils which to those summ! 




















A FLIGHT OF FANCY, 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Sweer Fancy, golden-pinioned bird, 
Once left awhile his starry nest, 
To float upon the breeze that stirred 
The plumage of his glistening breast. 
Sometimes in gein-hung caves delaying, 
And then through spicy forests straying, 
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He wandered ’inid those blessed isles 
That dimple Ocean’s cheek with smiles ; 
He dallied with the merry wave, 
And, diving through the glassy water, 
Brought, in his beak, from its shell-cave, 
A pearl, Ciscassia’s loveliest daughter, 
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In the rich clustering of her hair, 
Might blush with very pride to wear! 


Then tired of sport like this, he flew 
Along the deep in beauty sleeping, 
To that sweet clime, whose sky of blue 
Is, with its chastened splendors, steeping 
A land, whose river's rosy tide 
Is blushing like a virgin bride, 
Whose mountains high and emerald vales 
Are kissed by incense-laden gales, 
And there o’er ruins ivy-wreathed, 
He heard pure music sweetly breathed; 
O’er moss-decked arch and broken shrine, 
He saw their ancient glory shine. 
Yet here, amid his favorite bowers, 
Where once he dearly loved to dwell, 
In this delicious land of flowers, 
Where Memory, with magic spell, 
Creates new forms of joy and light, 
He could not stay his restless wing; 
But, shaking thence the dew-drops bright, 
He plucked the first red rose of spring; 
Then, blending with the heavenly blue, 
Like arrowy gleam, away he flew. 


Where next did gold-plumed Fancy roam? 
He sought the bright star’s brightest ray 
That decks his own celestial home, 
And bore it in his glance away. 
Then, when the sunset richly burned, 
Unto the earth once more he turned; 
And, as his wing grew tired and weak, 
He founda lovely lady’s bower, 
And on her lip, and o’er her cheek 
Softly suffused the pearl and flower; 
Then in her dark eye’s brilliancy 
He shot the star-gleam from his own, 
And, charmed as much as bird could be, 
Flew back to his far, starry throne! 


This happened years ago—but now, 
Each pretty maiden when she hears 
Of locks that cluster round a brow, 
~ Which like the stainless snow appears ; 
Of cheeks whose mingled red and white 
Are like red roses crushed on pearl ; 
Of eyes whose clear and mellow light 
Gleams like a star’s where clouds unfurl ; 
Looks archly up and answers you, 
‘That on the very homeliest face 
Can Fancy shed his beauteous hue, 
And in a tame expression trace 
A smile as soft as heaven’s own blue ; 
That he will seek, through earth and air, 
For charms, to make divinely fair 
And statue-like, a little creature, 
Who has a twist in every feature ; 
And deck her so (your pardon craving) 
That she might set ten poets raving!” 





PERSECUTION. 
He who ascends to mountain tops shall find 


The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds of snow; 
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He who surpasses, or subducs mankind, 
Must look down on the hate of those below; 
Though high above, the sun of glory glow, 
And far beneath the earth and ocean spread, 
Round him are icy rocks, and loudly blow 


Contending tempests on his naked head, - 
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